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Fathers on the 
School Board 


“Miss Davis can’t do anything to 
us,” snickered George, as he shaped an- 
other snowball. “Our fathers are on the 
school board!” 

“Please,” the teacher said for the fifteenth 
time. “Stop your playing and come into the 
schoolroom. It’s long past time to begin 
classes.” 


“Ha ha,” laughed George, and he threw 
the snowball at Fred. 

“Come in,” the teacher said sternly. 

“We might as well go,” Hank suggested. 
“We’ve made her mad enough. Besides, it 
would be more fun to play in the room.” 

So into school the four boys walked— 
but with no intention of reading their 
books or of listening to their teacher. 

The playing continued, up and down 
the aisles and over the desks. Miss Davis 
asked them many times to settle down, but 
they acted as if she weren’t there. 

“Oh, poor Miss Davis,’ Hank chuckled. 























“Isn’t it just too, too bad for her that our 
dads are on the school board!” 

The boys got tired at last, however, and 
agreed to sit down. Miss Davis kept them 
in twenty minutes, so they got home late. 
George’s father wanted to know why. 

“Teacher kept us in,’ George admitted. 

“Why?” asked Dad. 

“Oh, because she was cross today.” 


“I see. Did you have anything to do with 
making her cross?” 


In spite of himself, George blushed, ao 


Dad knew he was on the right track. Soo 
he had the whole story. 


“But didn’t you know you were sup- 
posed to respect her?” Father asked. 

“Respect her? Well, you see, we boys, 
well, our dads are all on the school board. 
She wouldn’t dare touch us.” 

“So that’s it,” said Father grimly. 


George didn’t like the tone of his voice, 
but Father said no more. And the next 
morning, when George went to school, he 
laughed with the boys again over teacher’s 
plight. 

Unknown to George, however, there was 
a lot of telephoning going on among the 
fathers. 

And that afternoon, just before school 
let out, the door opened. In came three 
men. 


They were George’s father, Fred’s father, 
and Hank and Allan’s father. Each was 
holding two stout apple switches. 

“Miss Davis,” said George’s father, “we 
understand that our boys gave you trouble 
yesterday. We want you to know that we 
respect you, and we want our boys to re- 
spect you, too. We shall stand here while 
you give them what they have coming to 
them. And we have brought two switches 
apiece, in case the first one breaks. You 
can begin with George.” 


And begin with George she did. And 
when she got through, those boys gave her 
no more trouble. They were wishing their 
fathers were not on the school board! 


Your friend, 


pm Wlacerel 








Not all his many gods can protect 


Edward from his wives. 





GOOD WIVES COME CHEAPER 


F YOU turn to the right when you go out 

of the mission gates, and then keep right 
on, on past the house with the juju keeping 
guard outside, on past the cycle repair shop, 
you will come, on your left, to the house of 
Edward the carpenter. You will recognize 
it easily enough because it is the best house 
in the neighborhood. It has a paneled door 
with a real knob on it. I have no doubt that 
if there were a postman, it would have a 
letter box too; but there are no postmen in 
that spot of Iboland yet, not even a post 


By MARY J. VINE 


office, so Edward is content with just a real 
brass knob. This house has big rooms, also, 
with ceilings and a corrugated-iron roof, 
while his neighbors have to be content with 
just palm-leaf roofs and no ceiling at all. 
And he has jalousied windows, while they 
have just plain shutters, which neither let 
the good air in nor the bad air out. There’s 

a horseshoe over the door, too, for luck. 
In fact, if it weren’t so sad, it would be 
very funny, for certainly Edward means to 
To page 16 


Edward gazed at the missionary’s wife in awe. He must have paid a large price for her, he decided. 
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SO YOU ARE AN "ADVENT"! 


By ELVA B. 


HE twins didn’t mean to slam the kitchen 

door, but it really did express their feel- 
ings. They were mumbling and grumbling 
about something that had happened in the 
park across the road. Just as the door went 
bang Roberta was saying to Bobby, “We 
don’t have to take it any more. We'll just 
tell those smarties a thing or 

They had forgotten for the moment that 
Aunt Judy was their guest. She wasn’t deaf 
at all, and couldn’t help hearing the unhappy 
chatter. 

“Sorry, Aunt Judy.” Bobby started to make 
amends. “We were just ” And while he 
was wondering what to say next, Aunt Judy 
came to his rescue. 

“What's the trouble with Bubbles and 
Squeak?” (Aunt Judy had nicknamed the 
twins when they were babies.) “Do you 
want to tell me what it was you were having 
to ‘take’ from your playmates?” 

Bobbie looked at Roberta for approval 
before telling their troubles. 

“It’s because we’re Seventh-day Adventists, 
Aunt Judy. Some of the boys and girls started 
calling us ‘Advents.’” 

“Humm!” Aunt Judy was thinking deeply 
about the problem. Then she had an idea. 

“You two go and wash up so you will be 
cool, and get a drink of water. I'll be on the 
porch and I'll tell you a story.” 

The problem already seemed less, for 
Aunt Judy told the most interesting stories. 








GARDNER 


In no time at all they were following her 
to the cool side of the porch, where the 
heavy vines sheltered the porch swing. 

“Bubbles on this side of me, and Squeak 
over here. There! Just room for the three 
of us.” 

For a moment the porch swing moved 
back and forth, then: “Your playmates in 
the park were challenging your faith in your 
religion. It isn’t something new, my dears. 
Since the beginning of Christianity boys and 
girls of all ages have been challenged and 
persecuted and even put to death for their 
faith. 

“Many years ago, in the days when it was 
very unpopular to be a Protestant, a girl of 
only fifteen years, Marie Durand, was arrested 
because she was the sister of a Protestant 
minister. 

“It was on a Thursday that she was taken 
to the Round Tower in Constance, France, 
and questioned about her faith. She had 
courage, and told them frankly that she was 
a Protestant; so she was taken to the top of 
the ninety-six-foot Round Tower and placed 
in one of the circular chambers. A little sun- 
light came in through the grating near the 
ceiling, but she could not see out. 

“The long day dragged by. She walked 
around and around the room, praying to be 
released. Toward evening a little poor food 
and some water was handed in through the 
door. Darkness came and she stretched out 
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on the wooden bench. She wanted so much 
to be home with her father that night, but 
here she was, locked in the Round Tower 
with other women prisoners. Do you suppose 
anyone else was there with her? What do 
you think about it, Bubbles?” 

“I’m very sure Jesus was there with her,” 
said Roberta. 

“She must have talked with Him most of 
the night. Did she get out the next morn- 
ing?” Bobby asked. 

“No, Squeak, she was there all the next 
@: in fact, no one came near, except to 

ring some very poor food, for one whole 
week. They were giving her plenty of time 
to make her decision to give up being a 
Protestant. 

“It was a difficult week, shut away from 
her loved ones and seeing nothing but the 
stone walls. Thursday dragged around, and 
the priest unlocked the door. Surely he had 
come to take her out of this lonely place. 

“Are you ready to give up your belief 
in Protestantism?’ the priest asked. And 
Squeak, what do you imagine her reply was?” 


“I just don’t know, Aunt Judy. If she 
was a true Christian, I guess she wouldn't 
give up.” 

“She was a true Christian, Squeak. She 
said to the priest, ‘My faith is just the same.’ 
The priest went out, locked the door, and 
went down the winding stairs. In the big 
book of records he wrote opposite her name, 
‘Her faith is just the same.’ 

“She was in there another week, and on 
Thursday the same thing happened. Opposite 
her name he wrote a second time, ‘Her faith 
is just the same.’ 

“A month passed. The girl wanted so 
much to see her father and friends. When 
salty tears ran down her cheeks there were 
only the prisoners and musty stone walls to 
take notice of it. Other months passed, and 
she wondered if the flowers were in bloom, 
she wondered what the trees looked like, she 
wondered whether she was forgotten by ev- 
eryone. I can just imagine that brave girl 
repeating the words of Paul, ‘I know whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that he 

To page 17 


Marie Durand walked around and around inside the tower, week after week, year after year, un- 
able to see out, longing for her loved ones, praying to be released, but refusing to give up her faith. 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 





CHAPTER 7: A DISAPPOINTMENT AND SOME DREAMS FULFILLED 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


It had not been easy for Alice to be a Sabbathkeeper. 
Her schoolmates and her cousins, even her older 
brother and sisters, often made life hard for her. 
But Mr. Archibald, her teacher during her last year 
in the elementary school, was very nice to her. After 
elementary school, of course, would come high school. 
Her father didn’t see how he could send her to a 
boarding academy. And at that time, in Australia, 
where Alice lived, high school cost money. Students 
who passed certain examinations, however, were given 
a bursary—a certain amount of money—with which 
to pay the tuition. Alice made up her mind to win one 
of these bursaries. 


LICE never studied so hard in all her 

school days as she did when she was in 
the sixth grade, for at the end of the school 
year, which in Australia comes during the 
last days of November, she would take 
her high school entrance examination. She 
wanted so badly that bursary, which would 
help to pay her expenses at high school, 
that she felt sure God would brighten her 
mind and give her the opportunity she 
wanted. She told herself that, seeing she 
wanted to be a teacher someday, and because 
God knew why she was planning to be a 
teacher, nothing would fail to come about 
as she wanted it. 

“Lord, You know how much I want to go 
to high school in the city, so that I can work 
for You someday,” she would pray over 
and over again. 

Nervous and excited, boys and girls sat, 
at last, in the quiet of the examination room, 
some writing furiously, some biting finger- 
nails, others chewing their pencils, while still 
others stared vacantly at the walls. Alice was 
glad that she had studied earlier in the year 
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and hadn't tried to get all the knowledge 
into her head during the last few weeks. 


Confidently she sailed through each paper. 
High school was merely a matter of a few 
months away now, she told herself. 


After school Mr. Archibald asked her how 
she had found the papers, and she told him 
she thought she had done well. 

Six slow-moving weeks went by, and at 
last the lists of bursary winners and of those 
who had passed the high school entrance 
exam came out in the evening paper. Alice 
could not wait to get home with her father’s 
paper. She just had to see the good news 
and go rushing home to tell Mother. Mrs. 
Mason would be very, very proud of her 
accomplishment, she knew. 

When she found the street clear of peopte, 
she hurried into a side alley, and with trem- 
bling fingers turned the pages until she found 
the lists. There seemed miles and miles of 
names to wade through. She hadn't realized 
how many sixth graders there must be in one 
school district. Ah, now she was almost there, 
for there were the bursary candidates’ names 
listed. 

M M M No, it couldn't 
really be! Someone had made a mistake! 
There were several names starting with M, 
but not one of them even looked like Mason. 
If one had a little, she could have believed 
that someone had misspelled her name, but 
not now! Alice Mason had not been listed 
in the bursary column. 























A dazed Alice searched the successful high 
school candidates’ list, and finally came upon 
her name. That was sure proof that there 
had been no mistake. An unbelieving Alice 
stood trembling, and admitted the worst 
defeat she had ever been called to face. With 
a feeling that God had completely forsaken 
her, she stumbled home. It was too hard to 
swallow, too terrible for tears. How could 
God forsake her when she had worked so 
hard and prayed so often? How could she 
tell her mother? 

What of her future? Mr. Archibald had 
been kind in offering to put her through 
her high school work, but she knew that he 
already had so many students that she would 
not be able to get very much of his precious 
time. That meant sailing along under her 
own steam, if she wished to accomplish any- 
thing worth while. 

Alice’s thoughts ran all crooked until she 
reached home. There was no need to tell the 
horrible truth. Mother could see it already 
written on her face. She tried to show Alice 
that when we pray, sometimes God says, 
“No, I have better plans for your life. You 
just wait, and I'll work out a better pattern 
for you to follow. I know what is best for 
you, and I understand what will keep you 


The day the results were announced for the essay contest, Alice was awarded the first prize. 





closest to Me, so that you 
will be waiting and ready 
for Jesus to come back.” 
Mother said, “If you 
went to board in the 
girls’ hostel in the city, 
there probably would not be anyone there 
who belongs to our church, and you would 
either be very lonely or you would make 
friends that would lead you away from God. 
We'll wait awhile and maybe sometime soon 
we will be able to get enough money together 
to send you to our own boarding school.” 
Alice was not very comforted, not even 
when Mr. Archibald told her that the num- 
ber of points required for the bursary this 
year was much higher than it had ever been 
before, and that Alice had missed by only 
one or two points. Over and over she told 
herself that God had let her down miserably, 
and perhaps there would never be the money 
for her to go away to boarding school. 
School vacation commenced toward the 
end of December. Christmas bells were 
flowering everywhere in the marshes and 
swamps and all through the bushlands. Alice 
and her brothers sold bouquets of bells to 
tourists almost until school opened again. 
After her disappointment Alice was glad to 
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have something to occupy her mind, so the 
bitterness she felt would not take complete 
possession of her. 


In the middle of vacation Kathleen was 
taken ill, and needed surgery immediately. 
That meant she must be taken to the nearest 
city hospital. Anxiously Alice prayed that 
God would be near, and that while Kathleen 
was in the hospital she would decide to give 
her heart to God. 


The Sabbath after Kathleen had been 
taken to the hospital, Miss Curtis, the Bible 
instructor, arrived from the city and held 
another cottage meeting. She had been do- 
ing this regularly since the day Alice had 
been embarrassed because she could not read 
music. 


Now it was all joy to Alice to be able 
to play. Yes, play anything in the hymn 
book! Several songs had been sung before 
Alice realized that she had been thinking 
so much about the music that she had for- 
gotten to look at the words of the hymns. 
So on the next song, after she had played 
an introduction, she listened to the words 
as the people sang. Strange that she should 
have chosen that moment to pay attention. 
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“All the way my Saviour leads me; 
W bat have I to ask beside? 

Can I doubt His tender mercy, 
Who through life has been my guide? 
Heavenly peace, divinest comfort, 
Here by faith in Him to dwell; 

For I know whate'er befall me, 
Jesus doeth all things well.” 


Here was a message especially for her. 
Her mind suddenly jumped clear of the rut 
it had been in ever since the afternoon she 
found she had not won the coveted bursary. 
Why had she thought that God had forgot- 
ten her? He had led her, He had answered 
her prayers many times, and yet, when He 
had said No to her plans, she had kicked 
and squirmed and couldn't take the No that 
God had been so insistent about. 

“Can I doubt His tender mercy? ... 
Jesus doeth all things well.” Oh, why had 
she been so blind? Why hadn't she believed 
her Mother when the blow had first come? 
She knew now that Mother had had many 
trials in her life, and had come through 
them with complete faith in God’s Noes as 
well as His-Yeses, and she might have saved 

To page 19 














The Bird That Laughs Instead of Sings 


By KEITH MOXON 


OOKA-KOOKA-KOOKA-KOOKA. Ka- 
ka-kaka-kaka-kaka. Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho!” and everybody cannot 
help smiling as the kookaburra fills the air 
with his jolly laughter. Kooka is a very 
friendly bird, and if you are working in the 
woods, he will watch you with great inter- 
est from a nearby tree or fence post. But he 
doesn’t keep to the forest, where all good 
birds should be. Oh, no! You'll find him in 
all the suburbs of the big cities, causing 
merriment everywhere, as he laughs away 
among the houses and shops. His favorite 
laughing times are at sunset, or in the early 
morning. 

Whenever Australia is mentioned, the 
kookaburra and the kangaroo usually come 
to mind first, so perhaps you would expect 
the kookaburra to be the national bird. But 
the emu has this honor. However, old Kooka 
still has a chance to represent Australia. His 
laugh always opens the overseas broadcasts 
of Radio Australia. 

The kookaburra belongs to the kingfisher 
family. The true kingfishers (the ones that 
hunt for fish in the lakes and rivers) have 
two species in Australia. But there are eight 
species of the forest kingfishers, one of which 
is our friend the kookaburra, or the laugh- 
ing jackass, as he is called in Australia. 

The kookaburra eats things like snakes, 
grubs, rats, and mice. He has a very inter- 
esting way of killing a snake. He flies down, 
quickly snaps up the snake in his big bill, 
flys high in the air, and then drops the 
snake. While the snake lies stunned by the 


fall, Kooka swoops down and finishes him 
off. 

Where did he get his name? The aborig- 
ines named him. It was the closest they could 
get to describing his laugh. 
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Pathfinders Having Good Times 


FROM WASHINGTON TO MAINE 


Wherever there is a Pathfinder club, there Juniors are 
having good times. These pictures come from clear across the 
country, and from Canada, too. But no matter where they come 
from, they tell the same story: “It’s fun to belong to a Pathfinder 
club.” Maybe you can find some new ideas here that your club 


would like to try. 
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The boys weren't too sure whether they wanted to 
accept the invitation when the Pathfinder girls 
invited them to dinner. But once they got there, 
and saw the wonderful food the girls had cooked, 
the doubts vanished—and so did the food. This was 
just one of the numerous activities of the Progres- 
sive Pathfinder Club of Lacombe, Alberta, directed 
by Mrs. A. R. eee E. ERICKSON. 


LEFT: 

Investiture! Everyone likes to be invested, but not 
everyone gets the thrill of being invested by world 
Pathfinder Director L. A. Skinner, as is this JMV 
at North Dakota’s youth rally. That afternoon more 
than three hundred young people were invested 
with 280 pins and awarded 2,291 MV Honors. Get 
busy on your class requirements, so that you can 
be invested the next time an inyestiture service is 


held in your church.—M. C. — 

















These butterfly nets will soon be adding beauti 
Portland, Maine. The other picture shows some of the things the Pathfinders have made—purses, bill- 
folds, book ends, letter racks, and pincushions. Pathfinders invite their neighbors to come to meet- 
ings with them, believing that doing these crafts helps them prepare to meet Jesus —BRUCE DI PIETRO. 











ful specimens to the collections of the Pathfinders of 


Church services were held in this lovely spot when the Puyallup (Washington) Pathfinders spent a week- 
end at Lake George. Sabbath afternoon they walked around the lake, through snow half the way, and on 
Sunday they climbed to highest peak nearby, and went swimming when they got back.—]UANITA SOSSONG. 


*« 


These _ fierce-looking Indians 
aren’t really on the warpath, in 
spite of all the war paint and 
that bow and arrow. To tell the 
truth, they are students of the 
Nampa, Idaho, church school 
dressed up for the “Parade of 
Many Lands” at Idaho’s sixth 
Junior congress. Also there were 
Pathfinder displays, a band, 
readings by a speech choir, and 
songs by a choir of three hun- 
dred Juniors.—A. J. RNER. 


DON KELLOG PHOTO 
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Martin decided that pillows made 


better beds than clouds. 


WHEN MARTIN DISAPF 


ARTIN was tired. He leaned his head 

on his hands, his elbows resting on the 
big geography book open on his desk. He 
was tired of the busy hum of boys and girls 
studying around him. He was tired of listen- 
ing to the shuffling of feet under the desks, 
the tearing of paper from tablets, the scratch- 
ing of pencils on notebooks. He gazed dream- 
ily out the schoolroom window at the clouds 
sailing far up in the blue sky. 

“If only I could lie down on one of those 
clouds and float away!” he sighed. “I don’t 
like geography. I don’t like arithmetic. I don’t 
like history—well, history isn’t too bad, but 
I don’t like school. Period! I'd like to go far 
away, where nobody g 








Martin was aroused from his daydreaming 
by the sound of a distant bell. The hurried 
putting away of books and writing materials 
around him reminded him it was time for 
dismissal. He closed his big geography book 
with a bang, and put it in his desk. 

“Martin!” the teacher spoke firmly. “You 
will femain after the others have gone. | 
want you to learn to close books quietly.” 

So Martin remained. He had not slammed 
the book purposely. It was a large book, and 
he had been anxious to leave the stuffy 
schoolroom. After he had opened and closed 
the book noiselessly several times, the teacher 
dismissed him, cautioning him not to miss 
the school bus. 








APPEARED 


oe” JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


Martin did not care if he missed the school 
bus. He was tired of riding on the bus. He 
did not care whether he went home. Oh, 
he had a good dad, and Mother was really 
super—but it was the same thing every day; 
get up in the morning, when he would much 
rather stay in bed; dress; eat breakfast, when 
he wasn’t even hungry nor half awake; hurry 
to the corner to meet the bus; listen to the 
boys and girls talking all at once, nearly 
driving the bus driver insane with their 
noise; sit in the schoolroom, looking at the 
same children day after day; be scolded be- 
cause he couldn't read as well or think as 
fast as some of the others; then go back home 
on the same bus, with the same noise; and 
go to bed when he'd rather stay up—oh, it 
was the same grind every day, and Martin 
was tired of it. 

The bus stopped at his corner with the 
same squeak of brakes. He took his books 
and his dinner bucket and went down the 
steps, then turned and watched the bus dis- 
appear down the street. 

“Hmmm—" he sighed. “Just another 
block and I'll be home again. Same old thing 
—wash, eat supper, study my homework, 
go to bed. Sure wish I could do something 
different.” 

Suddenly he came to life. He clutched his 
books and dinner pail and ran toward the 
stop light on the corner shouting, “Hey! 
Uncle Joe! Uncle Joe!” 

The man in the car looked up, smiled, and 
opened the car door for Martin. Then he 
shifted the gears of the car as the light 
changed from red to green. 

“Where are you going, Uncle Joe?” asked 


Martin sat in the car, cold and hungry, while his 
Uncle Joe tried to get the engine started. His 
good idea wasn’t turning out so well after all. 








Martin, settling back against the shiny new 
seat covers. 

“I'm going out in the country right now,” 
said Uncle Joe. “Are you sure your folks 
won't mind if you go with me?” 

“No, they won't care,” said Martin. A ride 
out in the country would be a change at any 
rate. 

“But I may be quite late getting home,” 
said Uncle Joe. 

“That's O.K.,” said Martin, watching the 
passing scenery as they rode along. “They 
probably won't be home until late either.” 
Martin thought he would have to give some 
excuse to Mother for not coming right home 
from school, but he would think up one later. 
Just now he would enjoy the ride with Uncle 
Joe, and forget about an alibi. 

The car purred along. Martin was thor- 
oughly enjoying the ride, not thinking what 
anxiety he was causing Mother and Dad at 
home. 

Mother paused in her work and glanced at 
the clock. “Martin should be home any time 
now. I hope he likes the cookies I made,” she 
mused, continuing her task. 

The minutes ticked by. Perhaps the bus 
was late. It was time to start supper. Father 
would be coming home soon. She put the 
potatoes in the sink, turned on the water, 
and started peeling them. Then Father 
walked in. 

“Where's Martin?” he asked. 

“Not home yet,” she replied, looking again 
at the clock. “I can’t understand why. He's 
always home long before this.” 

“Maybe he stopped at the home of one of 
his friends after school.” 

“I doubt it,” said Mother. “He always 
comes home first to change his clothes and 
leave his books and dinner bucket.” 

For several minutes they were both busy. 
The potatoes began bubbling in the kettle. 
Mother set the table for three as usual, and 
put the dessert in the refrigerator to cool. 

“Maybe he missed the bus,” suggested 
Dad. “I'll call and see.” 

Dad knew the bus driver, and visited a 
few minutes with him over the phone. Then 
he said, “By the way, was my boy on the bus 
with you tonight?” 

“Why, yes. I’m sure he was. I let him off 
at the usual corner. Why?” 

A sudden fear gripped his heart as Dad 
explained why he had inquired. Mother also 
sensed from the conversation that something 
was wrong. She turned out the fire under 
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the well-cooked potatoes and came and stood 
near the phone. Father replaced the receiver 
and said, “I’m going to call Uncle Joe. Martin 
may have gone out there.” 

The answer came back over the wire, “No. 
Joe had to make a trip out to the country 
this afternoon, but as soon as he comes back 
I am sure he will help you find Martin.” 





FALLING LEAVES 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


The frost has painted all the leaves 
With colors red and gold and brown, 

And soon the autumn wind will blow, 
To make them all come fluttering down. 


| used to think the trees all die 
When they feel autumn's chilling blast, 
But now I know they only sleep, 
Until the winter's cold is past. 


bt 


“Thanks, Virginia. I'll call the homes of 
his friends. He may have stopped somewhere 
to play.” 

The telephone was busy that night. Father 
called one number after another, but with no 
results. The food lay uneaten on the table. 
Who could eat when Martin might be in 
trouble? Perhaps he was hurt somewhere, 
and in need of help. Surely there had been 
no foul play between the bus stop and home! 

Anxiously they called the police, then 
waited fearfully for them to report their 
findings. The police sent out a general radio 
announcement, calling on all police cars to 
watch for the boy. Nine o'clock, ten o'clock, 
eleven! Still no word. 
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If Mother and Dad had known what 
Martin had done, they would have relaxed, 
waiting quietly till he got home, and then 
given him what he had coming to him. But 
Martin had run off without a word. For all 
his parents knew, he might have had an 
accident. Perhaps at this very moment he 
was lying by the road somewhere, too badly 
injured to help himself, praying that some- 
one would come soon to take care of him. 

“If only I knew where to start looking 
for him!” said Father to Mother. “You 
could stay here to answer the phone. But 
which way to go?” and he put his head in 
his hands to think. 

Meanwhile, away out in the country, 
Martin was not having nearly so much fun 
as he had expected. Right now he was sit- 
ting in the car waiting for Uncle Joe to 
find out what was wrong with the engine. 
It had stopped suddenly, and refused to start. 
Out of gas? No. Uncle Joe looked in the 
gas tank with the flashlight. Plenty of gas. 

Spark plugs? No, they were all right. 

Starter? It ground away. But nothing hap- 
pened when Uncle Joe turned on the key. 

“Better sit in the car, Martin,” said Uncle 
Joe. “I'll walk on down to that farmhouse 
and see if I can get some help.” 

So while Uncle Joe was gone, Martin sat 
in the car, thinking. He was terribly tired— 
and he hadn't had a thing to eat since lunch. 
That seemed a very long time ago. He 
rattled his lunch box, but he knew there was 
nothing in it but a crumpled napkin, a spoon, 
and an empty dessert jar. 

“I wonder what Dad and Mother are 
doing now. It’s long past suppertime. I 
wonder what they said when I didn’t come 
home after school.” 

He began to realize now that they would 
worry about him. He had always gone 
straight home from school before. 

“Maybe they will think I was kept after 
school and missed the bus. But Dad would 
call the bus driver. Maybe they will think 
I was kidnapped!” 

Kidnapped! That magic word set Martin's 
imagination going full speed. He pictured 
rough men grabbing him as he stepped from 
the bus. They covered his mouth so he could 
not scream for help. They dragged him to 
a parked car, and whisked him away to parts 
unknown. Yes, he would tell Mother he had 
been kidnapped and taken to a robber’s cave 
somewhere in the mountains, as it was in a 


To page 20 
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LITTLE DOG WITH THREE-INCH CLEARANCE 
—The Dachshund 


By MYRON FULLER 


HE dachshund is no doubt the most pop- 

ular dog in Germany, where it has been 
purebred for hundreds of years. The short 
legs and long body of the dachshund, or 
teckel, as he is usually called in his home- 
land, have made him a favorite with hunters 
and foresters, who use this little hound to 
track down foxes and badgers in their under- 
ground burrows. 

Some of the first teckels were brought to 
America in 1909, and though many people 
have made jokes about his strange appear- 
ance, his affectionate nature and clean hab- 
its have made him a favorite among dog 
lovers everywhere. Even in the years during 
the first World War, when everything Ger- 
man was shunned like a plague, the little 
teckel was tolerated under the name of 
“badger dog.” 

About that time Mr. David Newell, a 
writer for the juvenile column of the Boston 
Herald, wrote this little poem about the 
dachshund: 


“This little dog with three-inch clearance 
Presents a ludicrous appearance. 

His legs are bowed, his feet turn out, 
He gives us much to laugh about. 


“He's two dogs long, a half dog high, 

In spite of which he’s quick and spry. 
So at his funny build don’t smirk— 
It's perfect for his special work. 


"For Dachshund plays a hero’s role 
In going down a badger's hole. 
A badger is a savage fighter, 

A vicious scratcher and a biter. 


“And folks who call him ‘dash-hound’ show 
Their ignorance, and do not know 

That “dox-hoont” is his proper name 

In Germany, from whence he came.” 








ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE AUTHOR 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Glenda Jean Gladden, 2070 South Newburg Road, 
Fortuna, California, U.S.A. Organ, photos, post cards, 
hiking, swimming. 

Joyce Thomsen, age 13. 1318 North Cambrian, 
Bremerton, Washington, U.S.A. Photography, sewing, 
singing, piano, stamps, raising hamsters. 

Margaret Payne, age 11. Star Route, Cuthbert, 
Texas, U.S.A. Stamps, camping, cooking, weaving, 
reading. 

Arlene Hanson, age 13. 1213 Willow Avenue, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. Piano, riding 
horses, sports. 

Verna Jones, age 12. 11332 Westwood Drive, 
Arlington, California, U.S.A. Stamps, photos. 

Mary Kay Hobbs, age 11. 1138 North 33rd Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, 
collecting little animals. 

Chery! Morris, age 11. 14929 15th Street, N.E., 
Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. Piano, rocks. 

Connard Rasmussen, Jr., age 10. 14 Saray Arkasi, 
Ayazpasa Taksim, Istanbul, Turkey. Stamps, rocks, 
coins, paper money. 

Jeremiah LaVern Riddle, Box 66, Zanesfield, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Biking, swimming, farming. 

Sherrell Green, age 11. Lawson, Missouri, U.S.A. 
Sewing, cooking, music, writing letters. 

Judy Gangbin, age 14. 310 Locust Street, Armona, 
California, U.S.A. Photography, reading, letters, 
swimming. 








As the dachshund increased in popularity, 
more and more people became interested 
in knowing just where this little hound 
originated. People who trace things to their 
origin find that human records are always 
faulty. The truth seems to become lost in a 
mixture of fable and fancy, making it dif- 
ficult to separate historical facts from a 
background of myth. 

Isn’t it wonderful to know that the stories 
of the Bible were not written “by the will 
of man,” but that God, through the Holy 
Spirit, told men what to write. So as we 
read the Bible we can be sure that no mat- 
ter when or by whom a story was written, 
it was inspired by the Holy Spirit and is 
always true. 
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It is impossible for us to judge which of 
the many theories of the ancestry of the 
dachshund are true. Investigators believe 
that he is of ancient origin. In Egypt there 
is a monument built in honor of Thothmes 
III, who was ruler of that country about 
1500 B.c. On the monument there is a carv- 
ing of a dog resembling a dachshund, and 
an inscription that tells that he was a great 
favorite at the court of the Pharaohs. In the 
museum of Bulak near Thebes, there is a 
tablet with a representation of a Pharaoh, 


whose name is not given; but lying betwee) 


his feet is a dog that looks like a dachshund 
and according to the tablet is called “Tekal.” 
The similarity between this name and the 
German name teckel indicates that this little 
hound had its beginning as far back as the 
Egyptian civilization. 

The general appearance of the dachshund, 
as approved by the American Kennel Club, 
is “low to the ground, short-legged, long- 
bodied, with bold carriage of the head, and 
intelligent facial expression. In spite of his 
short legs and long body, he should not 
appear crippled, awkward, or cramped in 
his movements, nor slim and weasel-like.” 





Good Wives Come Cheaper 
From page 3 


take no chances if he can help it. There's 
a horseshoe, as we have seen, and in the yard 
at the back there’s a juju big enough and 
hideous enough—and Edward pays the juju 
priest quite money enough—to bring him 
all the blessings and protection that he needs. 
So, at least, Edward thinks. Not to leave any 
loophole at all, however, there’s a Catholic 
shrine in one of the rooms, and in his other 
large room there’s a big photographic en- 
largement of the Christian bishop of the 
church missionary society in the district. 

It is to the local Adventist mission, though, 
that Edward turns when he’s in real distress, 
and he’s on his way there now. 

For not all his gods can protect Edward 
from his wives. He has seven or eight up 
there in that house—he never will admit the 
exact number—and they're a terrible trial 
to him. They quarrel with one another. They 
quarrel with him, because they’re jealous of 
him. Moreover, they’re lazy. His big house 
is as dirty as a pigpen. 

It was Sabinah today. Sabinah hasn’t any 
babies, while all the rest of the seven or 
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eight have. She isn't his latest wife either, 
but his many gods just simply haven't given 
her a baby. She says it’s his fault, Edward's, 
and she argues and fights with him. She hates 
them all—him, his other wives, and their 
children! 

But Edward feels desperate today, for lit- 
tle Timothy, Rosannah’s son, crawling around 
the yard, made Sabinah stumble, and in her 
anger she picked up the pot of boiling soup, 
bubbling yellow with grease and palm oil, 
and threw it full over the little chap. With 

osannah sobbing in fear and anger by his 
side, Edward picked out the smooth patches 
of road while little Timothy moaned. His 
arms ached, but he dared not change them 
over. There was scarcely a sound spot on 
little Timothy's body. Edward shuddered 
again at the remembrance of Sabinah, the 
empty pot in her hand. 

But Timothy wasn’t dead. At least they 
could comfort themselves with that, and the 
folks were wonderfully clever and kind down 
at the mission. 

Nor did Timothy die, though he might 
well have, and as Edward watched the white 
hands anointing his little son’s poor, scalded 
body with healing oil, and tried his own 
poor best to help stop that awful moaning, 
Edward had time to think. 

It was a big problem, though, and it puz- 
zled his poor heathen mind quite a lot. 

They were supposed to be a sign of hap- 
piness and prosperity, those wives of his, 
and he had certainly paid plenty for them. 
The last one had cost him fifty pounds 
($140). But he wasn’t happy; in fact, he was 
completely miserable, and his poor children 
were suffering with him. Yet here—and he 
looked at the two of them, for they were 
working together now, the Master and 
Mamma, his wife—here was happiness, and 
with only one. She must have cost a lot. He 
thought he would like to find out. He took 
the tender bundle in his arms. 

“Please, Sah.” He didn’t quite know how 
to Say it. 

“Well, Edward?” 

“How much you go pay for a wife in your 
country, Master?” he asked. 

The master laughed out loud, and Mamma 
too. 
“Well, Edward, I paid only two shillings 
and sevenpence (35c) for mine,” and he 
gave her an affectionate smile. “Just two 
shillings and sixpence for a wedding certifi- 
cate and a penny for a stamp. Do you think 


that was too cheap to pay for a good wife?” 

“Master!” Edward gasped. “Master, you 
make play.” 

“Play, Edward. No, the sober truth. But 
you know, Edward, the best things never 
cost very much money. They come from 
God, Edward, and are without money and 
without price.” 

Edward shook his head. It was too deep 
for him. But he determined that at least 
his children should have a chance. So if you 
go there, you will find them, Sunday and 
Janet and Timothy, and doubtless many 
others, all children of Edward, there on the 
front benches of the Adventist school, sent 
by their father, to see if they can solve the 
mystery of happiness without money and 
contentment without price. Let us hope they 
will do so. 


So You Are an “Advent”! 
From page 5 


is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.’ 

“There were now fifty-two lines after her 
name, each saying the same thing—'Her 
faith is just the same.’ 

“Don’t you suppose that her belief in 
Christ and in His promises must have been 
real? She must have been very sure. And, 
Bubbles and Squeak, wouldn't she have been 
able to ‘take it’ when a playmate called her 
an ‘Advent’ ?” 

Bobby took a very deep breath. He was 
looking straight ahead at a crack in the 
porch. 

“Another year went by, and she wondered 
if the birds were singing that spring. She 
wondered what a cloud would look like. Now 
there were 104 lines following her name— 
one for each Thursday for two years. 

“Five years passed. How was her father? 
Did he long to see her? She was twenty years 
old, but she looked ever so much older. There 
was no color in her face any more. Her body 
was very thin. 

“Ten years passed. Another priest was call- 
ing for her decision each Thursday. Twenty 
years passed, and other priests wrote, ‘Her 
faith is just the same.’ Nothing mattered 
any more. Oh, yes, the one thing still mat- 
tered more than all else. She and Christ were 
very close friends. She walked around the 
room with Him each day. She talked with 
Him; they understood each other. 
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FULL OF IRRESISTIBLE STORIES 


Three attractive volumes of captivating stories that will delight every junior 
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“Thirty-eight years passed by, and the 
fifteen-year-old girl was fifty-three. One 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-two times 
the priests had written that her faith was 
still the same. 

“At the age of fifty-three she was released 
from the Round Tower. The first time in 
thirty-eight years to see the beautiful things 
you and I see every day! The first time in 
all those years to share her faith with those 
outside the Round Tower.” 

The porch swing swayed back and forth 

few times. 

“Bubbles and Squeak, you and I haven't 
had to stand for our faith like that, but it 
is very possible that we will have to in the 
not-far-distant future. Do you suppose that 
what happened in the park across the road 
is just helping you to be strong, so that you 
will stand for your faith in that day?” 





The Black Apple Seeds 
From page 8 


herself a great deal of torment if she hadn't 
followed her own way of thinking. 

Now she would believe that God definitely 
had some other plan for her life, and she 
would wait to see what that plan would be. 

Miss Curtis said that she would take 
Kathleen to her home for two weeks’ rest 
before she was brought back home from the 
city. Miss Curtis lived with her mother, and 
she said a change might do Kathleen good, 
especially in the company of Mother Curtis. 

During the two weeks in the home of 
Mother Curtis and her daughter, Kathleen 
saw herself as she really was. She was lost, 
and felt far away from God. She had been 
selfish and hardhearted to her mother, who 
had tried so faithfully to show her family 
the right way. She thought of all the heart- 
ache and sorrow she had caused her, and she 
knew that she must have caused sorrow in 
heaven, too. She wanted to be different. She 
wanted to be like Miss Curtis. She wanted 
to be like Mother Curtis. They were kind 
and loving, and it would be heavenly to live 
in a home like the one they had made. She 
asked God to take her selfish heart and make 
it clean and pure, and to help her to make 
her own home a better place. For she realized 
she had done much to make it unhappy 
before her illness. 

Alice could hardly believe so great a 


change was possible in any person, as she 
watched Kathleen from day to day. At first 
she thought it would last only a few days. 
Kathleen was glad to be home, and so was 
on good behavior, Alice supposed. But as 
time passed she had to admit to herself that 
the cure had been a perfect one; Kathleen 
had been given a new heart. 

Once again Miss Curtis came to Mother's 
rescue. She had found work for Betty in a 
home close to a Christian school. Betty de- 
cided to take the work, so she could earn 
sufficient money to give her a good start 
at college. One day Betty wrote home to say 
that she had been baptized. She was going 
to be a nurse. 

Well, Alice told herself, God has all the 
older ones now except Jane. She must still 
pray for Jane. Jane was planning to marry 
a boy she had met at a dance in the com- 
munity hall. 

Charles was a respectable enough young 
man, but he did not love God, and Alice 
knew what her mother must be praying. 
She was sure it would be for Charles as well 
as for Jane. At last Jane decided she wanted 
to give her heart to God, and because she 
could not persuade Charles that he ought 
to take the same step, they decided they 
would not marry after all. Jane too was to 
become a nurse. 

It seemed to Alice that God had worked 
everything out for everyone else, but here 
she still was, struggling along with her high 
school work as best she could. Because she 
did not go to shows and was unable to join 
in the fun on weekends, she seemed to al- 
ways be odd man out at school. Whenever 
she could she would do some little favor 
for Adele. She tried hard to win her friend- 
ship, but as hard as she tried, it was all in 
vain. 

One day Mr. Archibald announced that 
a film called The Birth of a Nation would 
be shown in the community hall, and a spe- 
cial prize woutd be awarded to the one who 
could write the best essay on the contents 
of the film. There would be the usual show 
after The Birth of a Nation was finished. 
At first Alice thought she would not be able 
to go, and so not have the chance to com- 
pete for the prize. But after talking it over 
with her mother and father, it was decided 
that her father would take her to see the 
film and immediately afterward they would 
leave for home. 

Alice was fascinated as she watched the 
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story of the development of her country, 
Australia, unfold, and all the while thoughts 
and ideas kept popping into her mind, so 
that by the time she was putting on her coat 
to leave, she had her essay clearly in mind, 
ready to be put on paper. How she hoped 
she would win that prize, for it was to be 
given in money, and she desperately needed 
some money to buy a new dress. Most of 
her clothing money was still being spent on 
music lessons, and she just had to have a 
new dress for Sabbaths. 

Some who were strangers at the hall asked 
why Alice left without seeing the other films. 
They were told that Alice was a Seventh-day 
Adventist and did not go to shows. In this 
way Alice did a little witnessing that she 
did not know anything about, for some, for 
the first time in their lives, were brought to 
a knowledge that there was such a church as 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

The other children, of course, stayed to see 
all there was to see, while Alice was at home 
studying her history and geography books 
to get into her mind the dates and facts that 
she would need to put into her essay. 

Sleepy boys and girls slumped in their 
seats the next day, trying to remember what 
they had seen the night before. As for Alice, 
she was far from sleepy. Before the others 
had gotten more than a sentence or two on 
the way, Alice had chased the discoverer of 
Australia, Captain James Cook, and the First 
Fleet all over the globe. Captain Cook in 
his Endeavour had managed to keep ahead 
of the First Fleet admirably, she noted with 
a chuckle, and before she realized it, she had 
gold mines opened in West Australia, and 
steel works at Port Kembla and Newcastle, 
to say nothing of the silver mines at Broken 
Hill and the many thousands of Merino sheep 
grazing out West. 

A week later the papers were all judged, 
and the desired prize went to Alice. Every- 
thing turned out better than she had ex- 
pected, for there was enough money for two 
dresses instead of one. As she clutched the 
envelope of money close to her, she realized 
that anything worth accomplishing takes 
work and earnest effort. Perhaps if she 
wanted her education to continue, she would 
have to work harder than she had ever 
thought of working. She prayed that God 
would give her the courage and the strength 
to make the most of every opportunity as it 
came to her. 

(To be concluded) 
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When Martin Disappeared 
From page 14 


story he had read once in a book he had 
found at the library. 

He was aroused from his dreaming by 
voices behind the car. Quickly he slid down 
in the seat so he would not be seen. His 
heart was pounding loudly, for he imagined 
that the voices belonged to robbers or kid- 
nappers. 


Then he heard Uncle Joe say, “It mighty 


be in the timer.” 

Then the door opened and Uncle Joe 
asked, “Are you all right, Martin?” 

“Yes, Uncle Joe,” said Martin, sliding up 
onto the seat again. Then he listened as the 
men lifted the car hood to discover the 
cause of the trouble. 

When at last the engine started and the 
car was headed home, Uncle Joe said, “I 
am afraid your folks are about crazy with 
worry. I'll phone them just as soon as we 
get to our place, and then I'll take you 
on home.” He looked at his watch. “I didn’t 
realize it was this late. They will think you 
are kidnapped for sure!” 

When they reached Uncle Joe's, Aunt 
Virginia gave Martin something to eat, while 
Uncle Joe made the phone call. 

“Keep him there. We'll come after him,” 
said Dad, relieved at last. 

In a very short time, it seemed, Mother 
and Dad came running up the steps into the 
house. 

“I’m sorry, Dad,” said Martin, earnestly. 
“I really didn’t mean to worry you this way. 
I just didn’t think.” 

Father called the police station to let them 
know the boy had been found. Then they 
said goodnight to Uncle Joe and Aunt Vir- 
ginia, and went home. 

As Martin settled down between the clean 
white sheets of his own bed and nestled his 
head on the soft pillow, he was thankful to be 
home. Dad and Mother loved him. He would 
stay with them and be obedient to them; 
he would come right home from school, so 
as not to worry them. He would study hard 
and get his lessons and make them proud 
of him. Even though he was tired, he no 
longer wanted to lie on a fleecy white cloud 
and float away. No, he would face reality, do 
the things he knew to be right, and honor 
Father and Mother as he had been taught 
to do. 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Misfit Quiz 
By SYLVIA HARPER 


Check off the name of the person who was not 
ive at the same time as the other two. 

. Moses, Jochebed, Gideon 

. Paul, Daniel, Barnabas 

. Amos, David, Solomon 

. Elijah, Nehemiah, Elisha 

. Abraham, Lot, Moses 

. Isaiah, Darius, Daniel 


AvuvirhWNn — 


Men of the Bible 


By IRENE R. TUBBS 
The last letter of each name becomes the first 
letter of the next name. 


1. He lived in a beautiful garden. (Gen. 2:8.) 
A.....M 


2. He was the great lawgiver. (Deut. 31:9.) 
eee 


3. He was a child given because his mother prayed. 
Cb sem: 1:209'§........../k 


4. A man Christ raised from the dead. (John 11: 
i i re” 


5. He built the Temple. (1 Kings 6:2.) S ... ...- 
N 


6. He was healed from leprosy. (2 Kings 5:1, 14.) 
.N 


7. He anointed Solomon king. (1 Kings 1:34.) 
RS, 


8. Jezebel planned his death. (1 Kings 21:7-13.) 
_ eee 


9. He ruled Israel for nine years. (2 Kings 17:1.) 
Re 


10. Moses’ brother and spokesman. (Ex. 
, 


11. A man who went to see Jesus at night. (John 
Sk eee 


. The first king of Israel. (1 Sam. 11:15.) 
$ 


4:14.) 


_ 
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Find the Food 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Give each player a pencil, paper, and a Bible. 
See who can find first and correctly the foods men- 
tioned in these Bible references. Full score 13. 


1. Genesis 42:3 

2. Exodus 16:15 

3. 1 Kings 17:11 

4. 1 Samuel 30:11, 12 
5. Proverbs 24:13 

6. 1 Samuel 17:17, 18 
7. Matthew 14:19 


Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


A king sent for him to come and curse God's 
people. 

His answer was, “If Balak would give me his house 
full of silver and gold, | cannot go beyond the word 
of the Lord my God.” 


Because he wanted to go with the messengers, he 
finally yielded to their pleading, and went. 

The Lord was angry because he went, and the 
angel of the Lord stood in the way with a drawn 
sword in his hand. 


The animal on which he was riding turned aside 
and saved his life. 


When he beat the faithful animal, it spoke to him, 
reproving him. 

He was unable to curse Israel, but could only bless 
them. In his blessing was a prophecy of Christ. 

(See Numbers 22 to 24.) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—GUARDIAN ANGELS 





(OCTOBER 29) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Psalms 91:9-16. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “He shall give 
his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their 
hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” 
(Psalms 91:11, 12). 


Guiding Thought 


Visiting members of a royal family had come 
to our capital city, and we were eagerly awaiting 
a glimpse of them. The road had been cleared 
of trafic to allow the procession of cars easy 
passage through the city. Soon the waiting 
crowds sent up a cheer; and craning our necks, 
we saw the cars making their way along the 
road. The royal visitors were not alone. Celebri- 
ties who had gone to the airport to meet them 
accompanied them in special cars. Before and 
after the limousine that carried the royal pair 
were cars full of trained, alert, armed men, 
whose sole duty was to guard and protect the 
famous visitors. What consideration had been 
shown them, what careful planning had been 
made for them, we thought. But every child of 
God has an escort far more effective than an 
armed guard. God has assigned to each one 
who takes His name an angel, strong and power- 
ful, to protect him from the evils and dangers 
that are constantly around him. 


SUNDAY 


Each One Has an Angel Guardian 


1. Find Matthew 18:10. What does each child 
of God have to protect him against the dangers 
of this world, and what are we told about him 
that shows that he is in constant touch with the 
Father’s throne? 

2. Find Psalms 91:11, 12. What charge does 
God give His angels concerning His earthly chil- 
dren? 

3. Find Psalms 34:7. When we are in difficult 
situations, in what knowledge can we take com- 
fort and courage? 
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NOTE.—"We need to understand better than 
we do the mission of the angels. It would be 
well to remember that every true child of God 
has the cooperation of heavenly beings. Invisible 
armies of light and power attend the meek 
and lowly ones who believe and claim the 
promises of God.”"—The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 154. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 153, 154. 
MONDAY 


How Job Was Protected 


4. Find Job 1:8. What sort of character did 
Job the patriarch have in the eyes of God? 

5. Read verses 9 and 10. What did Satan say 
was around Job to protect him from evil? 

NoOTE.—Satan accused God of putting a 
hedge around Job so that Satan could not harm 
him. This was true, for God had protected the 
one who had always put h’s trust in Him, and 
Satan could not touch him unless God saw fit 
to remove that hedge of protection. ‘This Gol 
did—within limits—for a period of time. But 
Satan was to find that Job was not to become 
a victim of his. Even though God's protection 
was removed to a certain extent, and Job su tered 
great tragedy and losses and painful sickness, 
yet he continued to trust God. He came out 
victorious, and Satan suffered one more defeat. 
He could torture the body of Job, could bring 
sorrow to him, but he could not tear from him 
his greatest treasure—his trust in God. 


For further reading: Education, pp. 155, 156. 
TUESDAY 

The Angel Host That Guarded Elisha’s Home 

6. Find 2 Kings 6:8-14. During the days of 
Elisha the prophet, what caused great perplexity 
to the king of Syria, who was at war with Israel? 
How did he decide to put an end to this leaking 
out of his secrets? 

7. Read verse 15. When in the morning 
Elisha’s servant looked out of the house and 


























saw the army of the Syrian king encircling 
Dothan, what did he say? 


8. Read verses 16 and 17. Why was Elisha 
not afraid? When his servant’s eyes were opened 
what did he see? 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
256; pat. 4; p. 257, par. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 


How an Angel Protected Daniel 


9. Find Daniel 6:10, 11. When jealous, schem- 
ing court officials plotted to have Daniel killed 

y getting King Darius to sign a decree for- 
bidding anyone to make a petition of anyone 
save the king for forty days, how did Daniel 
show that his worship of God was more impor- 
tant to him than life itself? 


10. Read verses 14-17. What did the king do 
with Daniel? What words of the king show that 
he did not really want to do this? 


11. Read verses 19-23. When the king, after a 
sleepless night, visited the lions’ den, what did 
he find? What reason did Daniel give for his 
safekeeping in face of a terrible death? 


NOTE.—"God did not prevent Daniel’s ene- 
mies from casting him into the lions’ den; He 
permitted evil angels and wicked men thus far 
to accomplish their purpose; but it was that He 
might make the deliverance of His servant more 
marked, and the defeat of the enemies of truth 
and righteousness more complete.”—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 543. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
545, pats. Z, 3. 


« 
“God did not prevent 
Daniel's enemies from 


casting him into the 
lions’ den; He permitted 
evil angels and wicked 
men thus far to accom- 
plish their purpose; but 
it was that He might 
make the deliverance of 
His servant more marked, 
and the defeat of the 
enemies of truth and 
righteousness more com- 
plete.”"—‘Prophets and 
Kings,” p. 543. 
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THURSDAY 
Those the Angels Cannot Guard 


12. Find Daniel 6:24. What happened to the 
men who had plotted against Daniel? 


NOTE.—The angels could not protect these 
men. They had defied God and tried to prevent 
His children from worshiping Him. Finally, 
they were to receive the very treatment they 
had plotted for the one whom the angels had 
protected. 


13. Find Proberbs 28:9. What is said of the 
prayer of one who willfully ignores God’s law? 


For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 99, 
pars. 1-3. 
FRIDAY 


REVIEW OF THE LESSON 
Fill in the name Job, Elisha, or Daniel at 

the beginning of these sentences: 

and his servant were surrounded by two 
hosts, the inner one a host of angels, the outer 
one the host of the enemy. 

was protected by an angel who closed 
the mouths of several hungry animals. 

was protected by a hedge that God had 
placed around him. 


NoOTE.—"Not until the providences of God 
are seen in the light of eternity shall we under- 
stand what we owe to the care and interposition 
of His angels. Celestial beings have taken an 
active part in the affairs of men. They have 
appeared in garments that shone as the light- 
ning; they have come as men, in the garb of 
wayfarers. They have accepted the hospitalities 
of human homes; they have acted as guides 
to benighted travelers. They have thwarted the 
spoiler’s purpose, and turned aside the stroke 
of the destroyer.’—Education, pp. 304, 305. 
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COCKY, the Road Ruuner, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT. 








1. A swift little kit fox had been crouching behind 
a bush, and though he generally contented himself 
with mice and kangaroo rats, he decided to try to 
catch Cocky. 2. The fox almost caught the bird, 
but then, fortunately for the road runner, he came 
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to a wide, deep gully. Cocky sailed over with wings 
and tail outspread, but the fox, close behind, landed 
in the gully and had trouble finding his way 
out. 3. In winter insects and lizards were hard to 
find, and Cocky fed with the hens at the ranch. 














4. One day as he arrived he heard the hens squawk- 
ing, and found that a rat had caught a chick and 
was about to run off with it. 5. With his large, 
sharp bill he attacked the rat with such fury 
that it soon let go of the chick and fought back 
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to save its own life. 6. The rat at last managed 
to get back into its hole, but it was so badly 
beaten and wounded that it never came out again. 
After this little incident the hens were more will- 
ing to accept Cocky and to have him share their food. 














7. On cold mornings the road runner liked to climb 
to the top branches of his roosting tree and soak 
in the warming rays of the sun as it peeped over 
the mountains. 8. When thoroughly warmed, he would 
get busy finding food again. He could scoop up a 
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lizard from the sand as he ran, without even slow- 
ing down. 9. Once as he was racing along over 
the desert between clumps of greasewood, he heard 
a buzzing sound to one side. A sound like this 
was something he could never resist investigating. 











